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BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES, 
March  6th,  1847. 
Read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 


IN  RELATION  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  AN 


AGRICULTURAL   CHEMIST. 


Tlic  committee  on  Agriculture  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer 
ajiy  apology  for  submitting  the  following  report  on  the  important 
subject  referred  to  their  consideration. 

They  are  well  aware  that  the  present  condition  of  our  finances 
has  made  the  Agriculturalists  of  the  State,  fully  sensible  of  their 
real  condition,  and  has  caused  them  to  look  vigilantly  into  their 
I'uture  prospects.  For  although  comprising  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and  possessed  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  they  have  ever  been  the  most  backvv'ard  to 
seek  the  benefits  of  legislative  aid  for  themselves,  and  the  most 
forward  to  bestow  it  on  otiier  branches  of  industry.  This  is  attri- 
butable alike  to  the  habitual  diffidence  of  that  entire  class  of  citi- 
zens; and  to  their  proverbial  liberality,  and  well  known  patriotism. 

Fondly  cherished  principles  of  liberty,  lying  at  the  base  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  a  well  formed  government,  so  disposing  and 
dispensing  its  powers  that  all  its  departments  act  in  harmonious 
concert  and  serve  as  a  check  upon  each  other,  will  naturally  enlist 
the  affections  and  win  the  confidence  of  a  free  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. But  to  make  this  love,  this  confidence  lasting,  their  action 
should  be  at  once  wise,  liberal  and  impartial.  Honors  and  pa- 
tronage should  be  equally  disseminated  amongst  every  class,  law 
and  justice  dispensed  with  an  even  hand  to  all,  and  legislative  as- 
sistance fairly  bestowed    upon  every    important  interest.     To  the 
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unobservant  a  fault  in  any  one  of  these  particulars  is  known 
chiefly  by  its  effecls.  Its  existence  may  iherefove  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance without  being  sensibly  felt,  and  when  felt  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  trace  it  to  its  proper  source.  Officers  of  each  deparlnient 
are  willing  to  screen  themselves  from  censure,  and  responsibihty 
is  shifted  from  one  to  another,  until  all  blame  is  at  length  thrown 
upon  the  constitution  and  its  fundamental  principles.  Changes 
under  the  name  of  reform  and  additions  by  way  of  amendments 
are  then  resorted  to,  as  the  great  panacea  for  political  evils.  Prin- 
ciples so  dearly  bought  and  highly  valued  by  our  fathers,  are 
wantonly  assailed,  and  institutions  of  government  designed  at  once 
for  their  preservation  and  practical  application  inconsiderately 
overthrown. 

It  is  very  far  from  the  intention,  of  this  committee  to  use  a  sin- 
gle^expression  calculated  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  past  legisla- 
tion. i\o  one  however  at  all  coi^versant  with  the  political  history 
of  the  State,  can  be  of  any  other  conviction,  than  that  if  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  had  been  foreseen,  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  now  acquiesced  iu  by  all  as  our  true  and  best  policy, 
even  in  a  financial  point  of  view  never  could  have  been  commenc- 
ed. It  was  well  understood  at  the  time  throughout  the  State  that 
greater  benefits  would  result  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  than  to  the  producing.  The  benefits  to  the  latter  were 
only  expected  and  promised  to  be  secondary  and  incidental.  To 
them  it  was  urged,  and  the  arguments  used  were  at  the  time  deem- 
ed unanswerable,  that  no  injury  could  possibly  result.  Direct 
taxation  did  not  appear  probable,  hardly  possible.  Subsequent 
experience  has  however  proven  otherwise,  and  those  who  were 
only  to  be  indirectly  benefitted  are  now  directly  burthened  lo  the 
same,  if  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  destined  to  derive  greater 
and  more  immediate  advantages.  Their  means  are  all  accessable 
and  beyond  the  power  of  concealment,  visible  to  the  assessor  and 
tangible  to  the  collector.  Their  habits  of  business  and  the  nature 
of  their  employment  forbid  them  those  pecuniaiy  facilities  open 
to  others,  except  on  terms  almost  ruinous.  Yet  they  are  not  re- 
pudiators,  they  have  an  elevated  pride  in  the  honor  and  faith  of 
the  State.  Nor  are  they  speculators  or  adventurers  ready  to  aban- 
don their  homes  upon  every  slight  prospect  of  casual  gain  else- 
where. They  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  who  made 
Maryland  a  free  State  and  bound  her  by  the  indissoluble  lies  of 
honor  and  patriotism  to  this  great  confederattd  republic.  They 
cultivate  the  same  soil  their  fi.theis  ploughed  before  them,  and  re- 
joice at  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  absolved  from  every  obligation 
placed  upon  it  by  the  representatives  of  their  choice.  Still  they 
wish  not  to  be  pressed  beyond  their  ability,  and  expect  all  the  en- 
couragement they  can  justly  ask  and  the  legislature  reasonably 
extend  to  them.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  advantages  to 
the  agriculiuial  interests  from  the  vast  public  expenditures  for 
which  the  State  is  now  taxed  w^ere  only  expected  to  be  incidental. 
An  overflowing  treasury  was  expected  to  have  lesulted,  and  that 
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system  may  yet  be  of  great  general  good.  A  more  enlarged  and 
libt  ral  system  of  education  may  spring  up  under  its  influence,  a 
piner  and  more  elevated  standard  of  morals  may  be  the  e/lect  of 
its  judicious  application.  Tliese  blessings  must,  liowcvei,  neces- 
sarily be  remote.  They  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  on  thai 
account  alone.  It  ia  the  par!,  of  a  wise  and  growing  people  to  cast 
their  plans  ahead  ;  to  provide  fur  (he  increased  greatness  and  hap- 
piness of  future  generations.  The  life-time  of  man  is  but  shori.  in 
comparison  with  the  duration  of  a  free  ancl  well  governed  nation. 
But  there  should  be  a  limit  to  this  anxiety,  this  forecast  for  the 
fiHure.  The  present  ouglit  also  to  be  considered  in  view  of  every 
important  interest.  In  (his  respect  the  agricultural  interest  of  our 
State  does  not  seem  to  have  l)een  sulliciently  provided  for.  The 
grand  object  of  that  great  system  was,  and  is,  to  open  an  outlet  to 
products  of  neighboring  States;  to  furnish  an  avenue  (o  (he  bound- 
less resources  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboara,  and  to  bring 
imniense  plains  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  soil  into  close  proxi- 
mity to  our  own  markets.  Whilst  these  arc  in  progress  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  that  the  planter  and  farmer  of  Maryland,  can 
not  unreasonably  ask  a  small  appropriation  to  aid  them  in  improv- 
ing their  own  half  exhausted  soil.  They  ask  this  with  the  still 
stronger  claim,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  it  is  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  commeicial  interest,  of  the  mineral  regions,  and  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  that  they  are  now  directly  taxed. 
And  these  burthens  ai-e  pressing  upon  them  at  a  time  when  they 
are  but  little  prepared  to  bear  them. 

The  planter  however  well  he  may  be  convinced  that  his  tobacco, 
by  proper  commercial  regulations  with  foreign  countries,  might  be 
rendered  moie  piofitable,  both  on  account  of  an  increased  demand 
and  enhanced  value,  cannot  expect  any  relief  in  (his  way  from  the 
State  Legislature.  1'his  .subject  by  the  oiganization  of  ourgovern- 
mnn(3  has  been  placed  altogether  under  the  control  of  Congress. 
The  legislature  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  pressing  the  matter 
strongly  on  our  representatives  in  (congress,  and  urging  them  to 
exert  all  (heir  efToiis  (o  bring  abou{  a  favorable  modification  of  our 
commercial  reladons  wi(h  European  nations.  That  their  efforts 
are  at  this  time  likely  to  be  of  any  avail,  does  not  seem  at  all  pro- 
bable. Whilst  a  devastatinor  famine  is  at  this  time  raging  in  many 
of  those  with  whom  we  hold  intercouise,  and  from  whom  most 
might  be  hoped,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex[)ect  that  any  en- 
couragement or  facilities  can  be  extended  to  a  ]iroduc(,  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  'IMie  necessaries  of  subsistence  are 
most  in  demand  and  must  of  course  be  first  supplied.  The  con- 
sumption of  that  staple  will  be  even  probably  diminished,  and  for 
that  reason  (he  price  of  it  may  even  fall  below  wi  present  s(and- 
ard.  The  grea(er  demands  for  breadstutls  will  also  give  additional 
employment  to  .shipping,  and  in  ihe  same  proportion  will  the  ex- 
pense of  pla(. ing  tobacco  into  foreign  markets  be  increased,  and 
the  value  of  it  in  our  markets  diminished.  Add  to  (his  the  fact 
that  there  was  on  (he  26th  of  January  of  the  present  year,  33,000 
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hogsheads  more  in  the  Baltimore  market  than  was  on  hand  there  a 
year  ago,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  agriculturalist  who  haa 
heretofore  embarked  his  capital  and  his  labor  in  the  production  of 
that  article,  must  either  bestow  them  on  some  other  species  of 
production,  or  toil  to  no  useful  purpose.  Thus  at  a  time  when 
the  State  and  her  citizens,  are  most  in  need  is  the  prostration  of 
that  great  interest  for  a  considerable  time  clearly  inevitable.  To 
the  grain  grower  there  is  rather  a  brighter  prospect  ahead.  But 
humanity  must  prompt  even  him  to  hope  that  this  will  be  but  of 
short  duration^  originating  as  it  does  in  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  others.  The  rapidity  with  which  corn  and  potatoes  can  be 
raised,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  and  wheat  will  be  produced 
will  probably  within  two  harvests  at  least  lemove  that  demand; 
and  then  as  is  usual,  an  extraordinary  supply  will  ensue,  and  that 
interest  in  its  turn  will  be  paralyzed  for  a  while.  It  must  be  per- 
ceived that  these  extremes  are  particularly  disastrous  to  the  farm- 
ers of  our  State.  Whilst  a  short  crop  elsewhere  can  only  benefit 
them  for  a  time,  because  of  the  immense  available  resources  of  the 
west,  when  required  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  consequent  superabun- 
dance from  over  production  will  give  rise  to  a  stagnation  of  a  lon- 
ger duration.  These  odds  must  remain  still  greater  against  us  un- 
til our  lands  become,  if  not  equally  productive  with  those  of  other 
States,  at  least  inferior  to  them  only  to  the  same  extent  that  our 
convenience  to  market  is  greater.  Hence  it  is  that  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  our  soil  and  from  that  alone,  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Maryland  can  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  neighboring  States  with  whom  they  have  to 
compete. 

The  Legislature  has  uniformly  acknowledged  the  principle,  that 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  our  citizens,  de- 
pend not  only  their  happiness,  but  the  preservation  of  the  entire 
social  system,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it 
rests.  According  to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  that  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people,  is  one 
of  the  great  and  primary  ends  of  government;  that  the  education 
of  all,  rich  and  poor,  should  be  amply  provided  for.  It  may  in 
fact  be  justly  regarded  as  a  preferred  claim  upon  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  State.  It  is  the  only  mode  of  making  ihen's  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  ''free  and  equal" 

If  the  State  is  at  this  time  unwilhng  or  unprepared  tc  perform 
this  obvious  duty  fully  and  without  reserve,  this  commiJtee  still 
think,  that  some  advance  may  be  made  v/hich  will  not  only  not  be 
inconsistent  with  her  pecuniary  interests,  but  will  uciually  promote 
them.  Any  increase  of  the  capital  invested  in  any  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  State,  will  also  be  an  increase  of  her  aggregate 
wealth  ;  and  any  increase  in  the  annual  productiveness  of  that  capi- 
tal, v»?ill  be  so  much  added  to  the  ability  of  those  engaged  in  it,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  And  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  capital  taxed  in  thehond-i  of  the  agiicuUuralis(3,it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  profits  arismg  from  it  are  less  than  those  yielded 
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i>y  any  other  branch  of  inchistry.  This  is  owing  chiofiy  lu  llio  (act 
that  the  vahic  ol"  the  materials  and  sources  of  improvement  within 
their  reach,  is  not  fully  known  or  properly  appreciated  ;  or  if  known 
are  not  tur)ied  (o  the  bp?tpos3il)Ie  aecounf.  ''I'o  remedy  ihis  public 
evil,  (for  it  certainly  may  be  so  regarded,)  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
obvious  duties  of  the  8late  ;  and  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
efleciing  it  is  to  introduce,  and  maintain  a  system  of  agriculiural 
education. 

The  committee  are  well  aware  that  there  aie  great  difllicnlties  in 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  tiiis  very  important  object,  it  is 
alvvays  requisite  that  an  individual  should  possess  a  cerifl in  amount 
of  infoimation  on  any  subject,  before  he  can  fully  appreciate  all 
the  advantages  of  a  thorougli  acquaintance  wiih  it.  Subiects  upon 
which  enlightenment  is  mostly  needed,  generally  meet  with  the 
strongest  opposition  from  the  prejudices  of  those  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  them.  Hence  it  would  not  be  remarkable  if  many, 
who  would  in  fact  be  most  benefitted  by  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion should  l)c  the  most  strenuous  to  oppose  its  introduction.  Its 
advantages  ought  therefore  to  be  first  clearly  pointed,  and 
even  partially  exhibited  before  they  can  be  fairly  estimated. — 
Thus  far  at  least  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time  to  go 
in  aid  of  that  cause.  The  small  expense  required  cannot  even  in 
these  days  of  general  retrenchment,  be  regarded  as  a  real  objection. 
Shoidd  the  Legislature  therefore  approve  the  plan  recommend- 
ed, the  committee  cannot  suppose  thai  the  appropriation  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  efiectuill  be  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle.  What 
ihey  propose  to  recommend  is  the  appointment  of  an  Agricultural 
Chemist  for  the  State. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  measure  will  at  once  and  alone  cause 
to  be  diffused  amongst  the  agiiculturalists  of  the  Stale,  that  full  and 
extended  knowledge,  which  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ultimately  impart- 
ed. The  committee  regard  it  as  an  initiatory  step,  by  which  from 
its  partial  advantages,  the  farmers  throughout  the  Stale  will  be  in- 
duced to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  true  merits  of  a  more 
enlarged  system.  'I'hey  hope  by  its  agency  to  lead  those  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil,  lo  place  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  arc  to  succeed  then,  and  for  whose  interest  and  happiness 
they  are  c'iicfh"  stimulated  lo  industry  ami  exertion,  the  tu'  ans  cf 
tilling  it  with  greater  success.  It  is  also  believed,  liiat  inmiediale 
benefits  will  c<ccrue  to  themselves,  more  than  sufticient  to  compen- 
sate them  and  the  State,  for  the  trivial  expense  necessary  lo  be 
incurred. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  explain  in  detail,  the  manner 
in  which  a  scientific  and  practical  cheudst  could  render  efficient 
aid  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  however  well  known  that 
the  people  have  never  yet  had  an  op)iortu>uty,  had  tbey  desired  it, 
of  becoming  either  theoretically  or  practicai'y  :icqMainted  with  the 
interesting  subject  which  it  would  be  his  duly  to  unfold.  And 
the  most  casual  observer  of  such  subjects,  camiot  have  failed  to 
remark,  that  vast  sources  of  improvement,  either  unused  or  niisap- 
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plied,  are  utterly  valueless  to  their  owners  and  to  the  State,  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  oil  this  subject.  Principles 
etjually  well  e&iablished,  and  far  more  certain  in  their  application, 
should  govern  the  planter  and  the  fanner  in  improving  his  land, 
and  cultivating  his  crops,  as  regulate  the  physician  in  treating  the 
diseased  system  or  invigorating  the  weak  constitution  of  his  patient. 
Each  variety  of  soil  has  its  peculiar  defects,  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  each  kind  of  crop,  its  best  mode  of  cultivation,  which  ought 
to  be  understood.  These  are  constantly  varying  according  to  cir- 
cmr.stances,  but  are  always  regulated  by  unchr.nging  principles. 
To  inculcate  these  principles,  and  to  impart  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  ensure  their  proper  application  compiise  the  whole  sphere  of  his 
duties. 

A  certain  number  of  constituent  ingredients  must  necessarily  be 
combined  to  produce  a  given  crop.  These  if  thej^  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  the  atmosphere,  must  be  found  in  the  soil.  The  farmer 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  produce  such  a  crop,  ought  first  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  land  is  deficient  in  any  of  the  necessary  constituents. 
For  the  absence  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  wou'd  defeat  his  ex- 
pectations, and  for  that  reason  ought  lobe  supplied.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  at  his  command  diiTerent  kinds  of  materials  for  improve- 
ment. Each  of  them  jnay  contain  one,  two  or  more  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  ilie  crop  ;  but  none  of  them  all.  If  he  select  a 
kind,  which,  although  it  may  be  rich  in  one  or  moie  of  such  com- 
ponents, yet,  if  it  does  not  contain  those  in  which  his  soil  is  deficient 
he  will  find  that  his  labor  has  been  thrown  away,  his  expectations 
disappointed,  and  all  future  efforts  paralyzed  or  discouraged.  A 
full  knowledge  of  agiicuitural  chemistry,  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion, would  relieve  apeison  so  situated  from  all  these  difficulties 
and  disappointments.  He  would  then  have  known  what  combi- 
nation of  elements  the  product  to  be  raised  consisted  of;  which  of 
them  could  be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere;  and  by  analysis  wliich 
of  them  would  be  furnished  by  the  soil ;  and  by  that  means,  which, 
if  a".i5%  he  would  be  obliged  to  add.  He  could  also  ascertain  the  in- 
gredients of  each  sort  of  material  of  improvement  at  his  disposal  ; 
and  hence  be  enabled  to  appl}^  exactly  the  kind  necessary  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

Marl  of  the  same  kind  has  been  found  to  act  most  beneficially 
on  some  soils,  whilst  on  others  it  has  either  no  decided  effect  or 
even  a  prejudicial  one.  On  the  same  soil  it  has  beeen  found  use- 
ful in  the  production  of  certain  crops  whilst  others  are  injured  by 
it.  To  the  uninstructed  in  vegetable  physiology  and  agricultu- 
ral chemistr}^  this  is  altogcth.er  unintelligible  ;  whilst  to  one  well 
informed  on  these  most  interesting  subjects,  it  affords  no  mystery  at 
all  ;  it  serves  rather  to  open  to  his  view  the  existence  and  harmo- 
nious operation  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  coeval  and  coexis- 
tent with  creation  itself.  He  with  almost  unerring  confidence 
might  haveforeloled  its  effects;  and  been  enabled  to  guard  against 
its  mischiefs  and  increase  its  usefulness.  Place  within  the  reach 
of  the  agriculturalists  of  the  State  the  means  of  heinff  informed  on 
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these  subjects,  and  Jet  ihein  be  properly  appreciated  and  used,  and 
decided  conviction  of  this  committee,  that  the  annual  produc- 
tions of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  increased.  Let  but 
the  vast  deposits  of  jiiineral,  calcareous,  and  even  vegetable  ma- 
terials for  improvement  be  turned  to  the  be-?t  advantage  ;  and 
the  true  principles  of  practical  agriculture  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  farming  interests  of  Maryland  will  be  sccuud  in  poii-it  of 
profit  to  none  other  in  the  Union.  The  varieties  of  our  soil,  our 
climate,  and  fticiliiies  of  transportation  cannot  be  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  other  State. 

To  efi'ect  this,  time  is  required,  public  sentiment  must  be  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  worth  of  such  a  system.  And  the  mea- 
sure proposed  appears  to  the  conmiittee  a  ])roper  introductory  step, 
which  even  of  itself  will  be  productive  of  much  practical  good, 
and  will  bring  about  that  fir-t  desirable  result.  When  this  shall 
have  been  effected,  true  economy  will  supply  the  means.  Courses 
of  agricultural  education  will  be  adopted  in  the  public  academics 
and  schools;  or  schools  for  that  especial  purpose  will  be  established. 
Agriculture  will  then  be  placed  npou  its  proper  level.  It  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  degrading  drudgery,  requiring 
neither  education  nor  talent  to  understand  and  improve  it;  but 
will  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  highest  branches  of  na- 
tural science  upon  which  it  is  in  truth  dependant  for  its  ultimate 
perfection. 

It  is  only  justice  to  add  that  the  plan  suggested  first  originated 
with  a  member  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  at  the  Decem- 
ber session  of  1S40,  whose  zeal  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  this 
ji)terest,  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  every  friend  of  agriculture 
gratefuUv  to  arknowled.o-e. 

G.  D.  COAD,  Chairman, 
PETER  GRABILL, 
J.  G.  MORlilSON,' 
WM.  E.  DCYi^E, 
A.  H.  SETH. 


A    J31LL 

Entitled,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  Agricultural 
Cheii^.ist  for  the  Stale. 
Secttox  1.  Beit  cvactcd  by  the  Gi'voral  Asficmbly  of  Mont- 
land,  That  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Senat",  shall  hereafter  annually  appoint  and  commission  a  rnrjon 
of  ability,  iniegriiv-  and  suitable  practical  and  scieinific  attainments 
as  agricultural  chemist  for  the  State;  and  if  the  Senate  shall  have 
adjourned  before  the  Governor  shall  make  the  appointment  for  the 
present  year,  or  if  a  vacancy  shiU  hereafter  occur  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  then  the  Gov;>rnor  alone  shall  make  such  ap- 
pointment which  shall  be  good  and  valid  until  the  tenth  day  aiter 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate. 
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Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted, 
three  cHstiicts,  the  first  shall  comprise  thai,  part  of  the  State,  now 
comprised  in  the  flrsL  gubernatorial  district;  the  second  that  of  the 
third  gubernatorial  district,  and  the  third  that  of  the  second  guber- 
natorial district. 

Skc.  3.  Be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  agricultural  chemist 
shall  spend  one  year,  the  first  beginnng  on  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, in  each  of  said  districts  in  the  order  named;  it  shall  also  be 
his  duty  to  spend  one  moritir  in  each  county  and  Howard  district 
and  visit  each  election  district. 

Sec.  4.  .Be  it  enacted,. 'Thai  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agri- 
cultural chemist  to  analyze  one  specimen  of  each  variety  of  soil 
of  the  county  in  which  he  shall  be,  that  may  be  brought  to  him, 
or  that  he  may  find  to  exist,  and  also  to  examine,  and  if  necessary 
analyze  one  specimen  of  each  kind  of  marl  or  other  mineral  or 
vegetable  deposit  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  order  that  his 
instructions  may  be  of  the  more  practical  utility. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  also  enacted.  That  it  shall  also  ibe  his  further 
duly  to  deliver  one  public  lecture,  after  having  given  timely  notice 
thereof,  in  each  election  district  in  each  county,  and  then  to  de 
liver  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  each  county  town  after  having 
given  also  suflicient  notice  thereof  in  each  election  district,  and  he 
shall  also  permit  the  cleikof  the  levy  court  or  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  tax  as  the  case  may  be,  to  lake  a  copy  of  said 
course  of  lectures  to  be  retained  and  kept  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  county,  and  published  by  said  levy  court  or  commissioners  of 
the  tax,  if  to  them  it  shall  seem  expedient. 

•Sec,  6.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  for  the  full  and  more 
satisfactory  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  said  agricultural  chemist 
shall  be  authoiised  to  employ  an  assistant,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  aid  him  in  collecting  and  analyzing  specimens  of  soils,  marls, 
ttc.  and  to  render  him  any  other  assistance  he  may  deem  ad- 
vantageous. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  enacted.,  That  the  said  chemist  shall  make  au 
annual  report  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  if  in  session,  and  if  not 
then  to  the  Governor  (whose  duty  it  shall  be  (o  cause  the 
same  to  be  published)  of  his  proceedings,  and  such  other  matters 
touching  the  agricultural  interesf.  of  the  Stale  as  may  be  consider- 
ed necessary. 

Sec.  8.  A7id  be  it  enacted,  That  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
bis  duties,  the  said  agricultural  chemist  jhall  receive'  the  annual 
salary  of  ihirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  his  assistant  the  annual 
salary  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  as  the  salaries  of  other 
civil  officers  are  or  may  be  paid;  and  for  the  purchase  of  chemical 
implements  and  materials  the  said  chemist  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
first  year  tiie  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  advance,  and  on  each 
succeeding  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, out  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  in  the  treasury  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  law. 
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BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES, 

March  8th,  1847. 
Read  and  ordereil  to  be  printed. 
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